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Route to Apostasy 


by LEO DESMOND 


Catholic mixed school, during the last two 

years of which I stayed in the same class. 
Despite the danger to my faith, I was then sent to 
a Protestant elementary school, where my knowledge 
of the number of persons in the Trinity could not 
compensate my total ignorance of geometry. In my 
first term there I came forty-fourth in a class of 
forty-six. My two years in one class at the Catholic 
schoo! seemed justified. I was very backward. 

Nevertheless, I was promoted next term with my 
class. “Why has he been put up?’ complained my 
new master. ‘He can’t do anything but read and 
write!’ Nowadays even that would be considered 
quite an accomplishment. By the end of the term, 
however, I came third, and I prided myself on 
being brilliant, not backward. Of course I was 
neither; the change was due mainly to competent 
teaching. If my heavenly destiny was endangered, 
at least my worldly prospects were enhanced, for I 
managed to gain a scholarship to my local grammar 
school. 

Actually my contact with Protestantism fired 
rather than endangered my faith. Of Irish parentage 
I regarded the danger as a challenge to be fought, 
and it sometimes did involve just that. My vice at 
this time was not lack of faith but lack of any 
remarkable diligence. Unless driven, | was no more 
keen on hard work than were my heretical friends. 
At the grammar school I was not driven. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that I did not work. But 
notwithstanding their reluctance to coerce my co- 


Fe: five to nine years of age I attended a 


operation, my teachers did manage to ensure that 
i‘ acquired some knowledge, however rudimentary. 

Then came the call. ‘How would you like to be a 

sriest, Leo?’ I did not say, “Why me?’ It seemed 
5 reasonable a question as ‘How would you like to 
e a bus-driver, or a sailor, or a bank clerk?’ I did 

ot see why not. Was there any reason why I 
? 

As a young boy I had, of course, been regularly 
o church and heard the chanting of young Irish 
>riests at Mass, some of whom had pleasing voices. 
had heard singers on the radio too, but them I had 
never seen. One of my childhood games had been 

sing like the priests, after I had cajoled a reluctant 

younger brother to make the choir responses from 
ihe top of the staircase. To my parents, therefore, 
it was quite evident I was intended for the priesthood. 
My father attempted to persuade me to that effect 
also. A son of his a priest! 

Moreover, I had been present at many sermons. 
Often I was bored stiff. But I was observant enough 
to notice that even many adults could not conceal 
the same reaction. Clearly, then, since all continued 
to endure it patiently instead of leaving, either the 
priest or what he said, possibly both, must be very 
important. I had no objection to being important 
and—who knows ?—perhaps when I preached they 
would not be bored. Happily I shall never know. 

So, at the ripe age of fourteen, I entered a brave 
new world of the spirit. There, indolence was a 
great sin. A carefree young scamp began the serious 
business of life, soul salvation. Soon the process 
of becoming an ‘alter-Christus’ replaced my previous 
youthful exuberance. ‘The student is father of the 
priest’, and my one object in life was to be a good 
‘father’. At fourteen I had a ‘fixed determination to 
be celibate’—sine qua non of a vocation. 


At first the cloak of piety fitted oddly; I was a 
sort of spiritual hermaphrodite. Much was against 
me. I had been tainted by five years’ intimate 
contact with heretics, which in spite of my zeal had 
infected me with a disconcerting love of my own 
opinions. Yet at times I showed admirable dis- 
cretion. I gained high marks for my reproduction 
of the ‘proofs’ of theism, when I ascribed unbelief 
to insanity caused by a too carnal nature. Wha’ 
was least original augured best for my future! 

All was not well, however. I was unable to take 
the same pride in the seminary as my fellow-students, 
for I could not help comparing my new Alma Mater 
most unfavourably with the grammar school from 
which I had been wrested. The Rector, in terms o° 
marked deference, constantly referred to the 
culture and breeding of the Anglican clergy, man. 
of whom had their early education at the sort 01 
school from which I had come. Instead of lookin 
down on these ‘false prophets’, we were to kee: 
them in mind as examples of what was required © 
us if England was to be converted. When Fath: 
Vernon Johnson, a convert from Anglicanisn 
deigned to pay us a visit, one wondered why he w 
not a bishop, such was his reception. 

As time went by, I realized that any inferi. .i:. 
complex on the part of the seminary authoritic 
was more than justified. Most of our tutors, thou 
called ‘professors’, had no teaching qualificatior 
whatsoever, though a few had acquired degrees 
universities after ordination. Some had not ev» 
wanted their task, but had to bow to the will ©! 
their bishop when he withdrew them from secu! 
duties for this vital work. It was an honour no‘ 
to be refused. 

As a result, both ‘professor’ and student suffere 
The seminary was certainly a seat of learning rath. 
than teaching. Small wonder, then, that diligen.- 
was at such a premium. Doubtless knowlec 
most painfully acquired would be most durabh'c 
and valued. 

Meanwhile, a lapse in the payment of my part 
fees coincided with my grave weakness at Grev 
and Latin. My tendency to day-dream about da. 
of yore made matters worse. True, ‘he that putte:) 
his hand to the plough and looketh back is un!i: 
for the kingdom of heaven’, yet, grace aside, | 
seemed natural for man to seek to achieve his en:is 
with the minimum possible amount of exertion, and 
I could not help reflecting that it was better if a 
plough was pulled by a tractor or by horses. I was 
still infected with the idea of progress. 

Apart from my ill-concealed critical attitude to 


the seminary as such, signs of heterodoxy were not 
wanting. I did not merely absorb Christian doctrine; 
I thought about it, dangerous thoughts. When 
God the Son became man, it was in this our human — 
nature that he suffered and died. God cannot 
suffer or die. Why, then, was Mary not merely the 
mother of his human nature which, born of her, 
could die, but also the Mother of God, Who cannot 
be born or die? I wondered. I did more, I asked. 

“Because she was the mother of the Divine 
Person, not merely one of His two natures. That 
is the beauty of the Hypostatic Union!’ 

‘But if only the human nature could die, surely 
only the human nature could be born of her?’ 

‘That is a heresy, Nestorianism!’ No mention 
that it was a very old heresy, because age is venerable 
in Cathoiic eyes. 

Until then I had never heard of Nestorius, but the 
irate and abrupt ‘reply’ did not only silence further 
questions. It provoked more than a sneaking 
sympathy for Nestorius, whoever he might have 
been. Of course the irate reply was motivated by 
horror that i could have been thinking in such a 
way, that my mind should so spontaneously generate 
heresy. Possibly the devil inspired me. ‘Has he a 
true vocation?’ Perhaps it was just a momentary 
lapse from divine grace, which would in time make 
the truth abundantly clear! If, instead, I gained the 
impression, “Yours is not to reason why’, at least 
that was an orthodox impression, for which the 
authority of Thomas 4 Kempis could be cited. 

Similar lapses occurred, however. About the 
very core of religion I had quoted, ‘beneath all the 
external forms which differ, there is really an 
underlying unity’. For this ‘heresy’ I was severely 
reprimanded, yet the strange irony is that I doubt 
it now, unless it be the underlying unity of error, 
whereas even Catholic writers in their works on 
comparative religion now say much the same thing, 
with the saving proviso that the ‘whole’ truth is to 
be found only in the ‘one true Ark of Salvation’. 
The other arks have leaks! 

Furthermore, was the Ark really more interesting 
than the Flood? At the seminary we were carefully ° 
preserved from the literary flood of doubt and 
unbelief, on the laudable principle that neglecting 
error best served the propagation of truth. For me 
that meant that my doubts were not always of the 
standard variety for which a pat ‘stock’ answer 
could glibly be reeled off. Even my attempts 
genuinely to understand ‘the Treasury of the 
Faith’ became suspect, and I was to discourage 
such mental exercises. I must make novenas, pray 


for the ‘gift’ of Faith (withheld to try me), read the 
Fathers, and offer any residue of doubt to God as 
my cross gladly carried. There was more than a 
residue! 

Not to me did Christ address the words, ‘consider 
the lilies of the field . . . they toil not’. For me it 
was, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways, and be wise’. Yet I was not too indolent to 
take the advice. I read theological works avidly 
to answer my questions and doubts. The result 
was the reverse of that intended. As fast as any 
difficulty seemed solved, the solution posed another. 

(To be concluded next month) 


The Hostile Gospel 


by HUGH PHILLIP 


ATIONALIST investigators of gospel prob- 
R lems would do well to consider an apocryphal 

gospel called ‘Infancy’, attributed to Caia- 
phas, a priest of the High Temple at Jerusalem. 
It is of surpassing interest. The text declares it to 
have been written after the events of Jesus’s life 
were over, since the author refers to the crucifixion 
at an early stage of the ‘Infancy’, i.e. he was regarding 
the whole of Jesus’s career as a complete and 
completed conspectus. 

Our first impression is to regard the compilation 
as an expression of vapid credulity; gossip, legend, 
miracles have been amassed with faithfully un- 
critical acumen; everything unorthodox seems to 


have been included to enhance the claims of Jesus 


for apotheosis. It appears to be a crude version 
of the gospels, and we accept it as such, because 


* centuries of indoctrination have conditioned us to 


regard any other interpretation as contaminated by 
error. 

But our complacency vanishes when we subject 
the text to a closer examination and it becomes 
apparent that this gospel does not confirm the 
synoptic picture of Jesus. Caiaphas as an official 
of the High Temple at Jerusalem must have been a 
proponent of the orthodox Jewish teaching; he 
must have supported the Torah and the prophets. 
The outlook of this gospel hardly suggests that the 
author was pro-Jesus. There is an overtone of irony, 
an openly derisory attitude, a frank sarcasm. After 
describing in considerable detail the aimless, 
extensive and peculiar peregrinations of Jesus and 
his family around the Near East, the author com- 


ments tartly at the end of Chapter 8: ‘It is strange, 
indeed, that he who is the Lord of all countries ~ 
should be thus carried backward and forward 
through so many countries’. 

As its title implies, ‘Infancy’ purports to deal with 
the extreme youth of Jesus, and in Chapter 22, a 
brief epilogue, it says that after disputing with the 
elders in the temple he went home and from that 
time onward began to conceal his miracles and 
secret works and gave himself to the study of the 
law until he arrived at the end of his thirtieth year. 
In short, all the known miracles are made to occur 
in Jesus’s first twelve years and are therefore, by 
implication, a piece of childishness which he gave 
up when he became adult. 

The compiler begins in sweet reasonableness by 
recapitulating in all apparent faith the well-known 
facts of the Nativity. Soon a strange note jars us; 
leprosy is cured by an efficacious douche of the 
infant Jesus’s bath-water and the therapeutic 
properties of his swaddling clothes which are 
wound around the eyes—possibly to blind the 
user to the truth—and the head, presumably to 
stifle good sense. Caiaphas emphasizes this pre- 
posterous miracle with such purposive repetition 
that one infers that he is expressing a profane 
contempt for the initiatory rite of baptism by which 
new members were purged of their sins upon being 
received into membership of the cult. 

The gospel continues by making Jesus cure a 
young man who has been sarcastically turned by 
the author into a mule, and Jesus the sweet saviour 
has his sweat turned into balsam. Caleb is thrown 
into an oven and is discovered laughing, but in 
spite of the intense heat the oven is as cold as if it 
were without fire. Caleb is then miraculously 
discovered down a well seated on the surface of the 
water, presumably to cool his backside which had 
not been scorched in the hot oven that was cold. 

As Caiaphas spins his tale so he increases the 
scale of preposterousness of the miracles, He tells 
of the woman whose foot becomes entangled in the 
rope so that she falls headlong into the well, and 
they who run to her assistance find that not only 
is her skull broken, but that even her bones are 
bruised! Then follows a verse of sardonic comment: 
“So she came to a bad end and in her was fulfilled 
the saying of the author: “They digged a well and 
made it deep, but fell themselves into the pit which 
they had prepared”.’ The miracles increase in 
power until finally a boy is restored from death 
merely by smelling the garments of Jesus. 

The compiler’s imagination warms to his task and, 


iii 


= 


finding miracles inadequate, he employs sorcery to 
embody his contempt. In Chapter 13, Satan in the 
form of a dragon is repelled because flames and 
burning coals fall upon it from Jesus’s swaddling 
clothes (again those garments). And in Chapter 15, 
clay replicas of asses; oxen, birds and other figures 
obey Jesus’s command to walk; clay sparrows fly, 
eat and drink. Jesus is then made to destroy the 
cloth in the dyer’s furnace, from which he restores 
them instantaneously to the lamenting owner, whole 
and properly dyed. 

Once embarked upon his polemic, the author 
must organize his diatribe upon some scale of 
increasing improbability or collapse into impotent 
fulmination, and as the boundary between art and 
farce always turns on a nice balance, the author 
has no option but to proceed from sorcery into the 
illogical and degenerate into slap-stick. Joseph i: 
shown to be incompetent as a carpenter, and hi 
botched work is always rectified by a Jesus miracle— 
there is no need for Joseph to exercise craftsmanshir 
he just leaves it to Jesus. The crux of this particule. 
piece of wonder-working is reached when Josep! 
bungles his job of making a throne (for Jesus? A 
nice touch this). The completed job is out of square, 
size and proportion. But no matter! Jesus can do 
the trick—he and Joseph take a _ side each 
and tug it into the required shape. This is pur: 
knock-about farce, circus clowning. 

Towards the end of his gospel Caiaphas bound 
from excess to excess. He parodies Christ crowne: 
King of the Jews with the crown cf thorns in Chapte 
18 where Jesus's playmates crown him w crown 
of flowers and stand about him like the «uards o 
a King—king of the kids. Jesus knows sore tha: 
his schoolmaster who, when about to chastise th: 
infant prodigy, finds his hand withered a:\.' so die 
From now on Jesus just kills everybody 
and centre. With acid understatement ic av: « 
makes Joseph confide to Mary thai ti; ha. 
better not let Jesus go out to play any mor 
because he is a naughty boy and kills people if |. 
is displeased. 

It becomes obvious that this gospel is an historic: 
document of importance in that it embodies viev. . 
hostile to those of the synoptics and as such provid« 
a corrective to accepted ideas. These twenty-ty— 
chapters pile up circumstances in the unfavourah.. 
manner of a polemic interlarded with verses <' 
jeering comment. This is a regression into th: 
absurd, the gospei turned upside down. The autho. 
evidently took a dim view of Jesus and his 
activities. 
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He Comes Again ! 
by EDAMARUKU T. C. JOSEPH : 


HERE’S a Malayan drama called ‘He 

Comes Again’, written by Mr C. J. Thomas. 

I was reminded of it when, a few days back, 
I received an anonymous letter with only two 
sentences therein: ‘Jesus Christ is coming soon. 
Have you prepared ?” 

I wasn’t surprised, because I knew the old trick. 
I just wanted to locate the trickster. With the help 
of the postal mark and the handwriting, I began my 
search and, after spending days together, the 
hidden hand came to be known as that of a pro- 
fessional priest, who wanted to ‘Direct my mind 
into a good path’. 

These priests and catechists want to tell us that, 
like a thief, Christ will reappear without prior 
notice, so that we must keep awake all the time. 
Otherwise the good chance will end in a minute 
and those who fail to get redeemed within that 
short period, due to being unprepared, will definitely 
fall into hell. That would doubtless be the fate of 
the communists and the rationalists. 

People have been preaching like that for the last 
two thousand years. Parents, children, grand- 
children, great-grandchildren, generations, have 
waited for Christ to come and yet none is dis- 
appointed. ‘Just as you saw Him going to Heaven, so 
will He come again’, said the messenger of God. So 
how can they disbelieve ? Once I heard an old woman 
praying: ‘O my God, why are you not coming 
still? I believe it is due to some fault of mine’. 

All the apostles, Paul, Peter, John, believed 
firmly that Christ would come again and establish 
the Kingdom of God during their own lifetime. 
All of them have gone. The world hasn't ended. 
History goes ahead with new problems every day. 
The very priest who writes to me that Christ is 
soon coming and then the world will end, does not, 
however, give up savings for his children, raising 
his bank balance or cultivating his lands. 

Some of the Fathers of the Church even fixed 
dates for the coming of Christ. Hyppolytus pre- 
dicted that Christ would come in ap 500; St 
Augustine thought that the world would end by 
ap 1,000; John Napier revealed that Christ would 
appear between 1688 and 1700; Bengel, the 
German, told us that Christ would rule the world 
in 1836. Nothing of the sort ever happened. 

William Miller, the founder of Seventh Day 


Adventism, wanted us to believe first that Christ 
would come in 1843; later he told us that it would 
be in 1844. He waited and waited, and we too. 
And he started another lie, that on that date Christ 
had gone from a pure heaven to better heaven. An 
Englishman predicted that the exact date for the 
arrival of Christ would be 1923. Blackstone, the 
author of Jesus Coming, shifted finally to 1934. 
During the First World War some Protestant priests 


of England published the expectation of Christ's. 


arrival as in 1917. 

Such predictions continue till this day and just 
serve to create so many atheists and -rationalists. 
It is also claimed that a person called Antichrist 
will appear on the scene and mislead the people. 
From Nero and Cesar onwards, they gave this 
name variously to Hitler, Mussolini and many 
others. For a time some Kerala priests did not 
spare even Gandhi. Stalin of course won the 
badge. The turn now is probably Bulganin! Even 
I was called a little Antichrist by the fanatics of 
Kerala on account of my book, Christ a Man! 

The business of Antichrist is to establish that 
he is the messiah. That’s not an easy job. Like 
John the Baptist and others, he too must have 
some prophets. He has them in Voltaire, Marx, 
Lenin, and the rest. It is such devils who preach 
socialism, communism, democracy, etc., and destroy 
faith in God. 


REPORT ON ESSAY COMPETITION 

The essays received in this competition— 
restricted to candidates under twenty-five years 
of age—were of excellent quality, and it was by 
no means easy for the judges to decide the order 
of merit. There was very little to choose b*tween 
the entries which gained first and second place, 


David Stewart in an essay which would have 
secured a higher place if he had not departed so 
much from the theme he chose and dealt with the 
RPA as an organization rather than with its 
philosophy. The third and fourth places were 
won by essays which dealt with specific problems 
in educational practice. A grant from the F. C. C. 
Watts Memorial Fund will be made to enable 
the following prize-winners to attend the 
Annual Conference at Oxford, from Saturday, 
July 30, to Wednesday, August 3: 

1. DONALD HOLLIDAY (20) 

2. ZULFIKAR AHMED (20) 

3. BERNARD DAVIS (24) 

4. JUDITH M. LARHAM (20) 

5. DAVID STEWART (24) 


Heathiana 


HE study of human beings, in all their complex 
doings between a sleep and a sleep, is an endless 
source of interest and puzzlement. There is nothing 
which exemplifies this better than occasional contem- 
plation of the clerical mind. 


Our own Archbishop of Canterbury, for example, 
produces mixed feelings. His antique attitude to divorce 
is so incredibly stupid; and yet he can gain our ad- 
miration when he speaks out forcibly against that 
Roman Catholic * ecclesiastical apartheid’ which, he 
_ Said, is as menacing as any political Iron Curtain. 


It is revealing to consider Roman Catholic intran- 
sigence to those outside their pale (even in countries 
where they claim the fullest freedom for themselves) 
and contrast this intolerance of faiths with their tender- 
ness to persons behind their own Iron Curtain. 

Rationalists like Joseph McCabe have said all this 
before, but we can welcome Dr Fisher into the ranks of 
those who are not afraid to speak out plainly on Roman 
Catholic inhumanities. 

In observing the tortuosities of human mentality we 
must remember that we are all fascinated by contra- 
dictions, and that this is not always unreasonable. 
Hegel showed us how to combine acceptance of both 
a proposition and its antithesis! In our day the charm 
exercised on us by the twisting round of words has been 
presented in the modified slogans of George Orwell's 
novel 1984. ‘War is Peace’, for instance. Even that 
may have meaning, if extravagant preparations for 
war turn out to be the only way to stave off industrial 
disruption. 


We all admired the sparkling apologetics of that 
inimitable paradoxer G. K. Chesterton. Unlike his 
friend Hilaire Belloc, he was a scrupulously fair contro- 
versialist; and was not misled by his delight in verbal 
oddity into scorn of logic. ‘When men speak of the 
dangers of logic’, he said, * what they mean is the danger 
of fallacy 


I imagine that it is in Ireland, where a rigid and 
ridiculous bigotry engenders intellectual criticism, that 
‘sensible nonsense’ best flourishes. In his OBSERVER 
review of Honor Tracy’s book on the Irish Republic, 
Mr W. R. Rodgers spoke of the drunken man in 
a Dublin pub who, making figures of eight on the 
counter with his wet glass, declared ‘It's not order 
we want and it’s not disorder. What we want is orderly 
disorder *. * I don’t know how it adds up ’, he continued, 
* but it does’. 

I rather fancy it does. ‘She's a rum ‘un is Natur’, 
so we had best accept her queer contrarities. After all 
geographical science was extended by the vain search 
for a non-existent Eldorado. And Napier invented 
logarithms whilst investigating the ‘number’ of the 
Beast in REVELATIONS. 

What we want is rational irrationality. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Call to Action 


Smr,—Like Mr J. Garnel I too 
am not content to be an arm-chair 
rationalist, but on the other hand 
what is one to do? During my 
eighteen months of membership 
of the RPA I have not yet met a 
fellow member of the Association. 

Some thirteen months ago, 
through the medium of your 
columns, I made it known that I 
was anxious to meet and con- 
verse with fellow rationalists in 
Scarborough. Surely, I thought, 
“There must-be one or two others 
in a population of some fifty-five 
thousand who had similar ideas 
to myself’. Alas! I did not 
receive one reply. 

How easy it is to sit down and 
write a letter to the Editor and 
say ‘Let's all recruit one member 
each, and we can double our 
strength’. Mathematically, I 
suppose that statement could be 

regarded as reasonably sound, 
but is it that simple? | think not! 


rsuing 
since the day that I joined the 
RPA. My own introduction was 
quite by chance. I was not a 
convert to the ideas of rational- 
ism—I had held similar ideas 
since the age of twenty. 
only when coming across A Short 
History of Freethought, by J. M. 
Robertson (which, incidentally, is 
on the list of books available on 
request at my local library) that 
I became aware that there was 
any such organization as the 
RPA. 

The solution, as I see it, is to find 
the people who already hold the 
opinions which are propounded 
by our Association; they will, I 
feel, obviously be the types of 
individual who think for them- 
selves, and when made aware that 
there is actually an organization 
which encourages the spread of 
reason, will grasp at the chance 
of becoming a member, just as | 
did myself. How to discover 
these people I do not know, but 
I am continuing the search with 
greater enthusiasm than ever. 

In the meantime, Mr Editor, 


It was _ 


You may even be 
able to get some of the more 
sleepy and seli-satisfied rational- 
ists among us to sit up and do 
something prac.ical for a change. 
Any criticism or advice is wel- 
comed in this quarter; in fact 
I look forwar’ to some contact 
with anybody und everybody by 
any medium who is in the 
RPA.—D. R. >HaAw. 


Sir,—I am an octogenarian and 
have been a2 member of the 
Rationalist { ess Association 
from the year 21. I have read 
the Literary uide with much 
intellectual pr: t and satisfaction 
ever since. |! is, therefore, not 
unnatural tha rer be inter- 
ested in the w: ‘are of the Associ- 
ation and 
publication . 

It was thr: 


advertised in e London Daily 
News of that a, that I learned 
of theexistenc Association 
It is probable at but for that I 
should never ve read half the 
books on rati lism and kindred 
subjects Ihay nce read. I was 
well aware of — eir existence, but 
the high cos‘ of the standard 
editions was (en a matter for 
consideration » a young man 
whose pocke’ vere not particu- 
larly overlo: ‘ with cash. 

My sugge on, then, is the 
republicatio: a series of rela- 
tively. cheay reprints—say at 
2s 6d or 3s. per volume—of 
some of th more important 
works of the’ galaxy of distin- 


guished rati writers who 
adorned the literature of the 
seventeenth, ¢ :teenth, and nine- 
teenth centu: cs —F. P. BENNETT. 


Contributors Picase Note 


Sir,—Sonictines, when I read 
the articles, i tire of consulting 
my dictionary, and think that 
some of your writers should read 
the simple English of the late 
Robert Blatchford, or read true 
words by Roger Aschem, 1515-68: 
“He that wi write well in any 


tounge must take the council 
of Aristotle, to speak as the 
common people do; think as 
wise men do, and every man 
should understand him; and 
the judgement of wise men follow 
him. Many English writers have 
not done so, but, using strange 
words, do make all things dark 
and hard.’ 

“Once I communed with a 
man who reasoned the English 
tongue to be enriched and in- 
creased thereby, saying: “ Who 
will not praise that feast where 
a mass shall drink at dinner both 
wine, ale, and beer?” “ Truly”, 
quoth I, “they be all good, 
everyone taken by itself alone, 
but if man put Malmsey and 
Sack, red wine and white, ale 
and beer, all in one pot, you 
shall make a drink neither easy 
to be known nor wholesome to 
the body ”.—G. H. B. Warp, 
Owler Bar, Sheffield. 


Modern Art 


Sir,—What is the nature of the 
virus that has given rise to the 
forceful, fanatical coterie whose 
apparent purpose is to distort 
pictorial art, statuary and music, 
also to obliterate all decorative 
architecture? The only explana- 
tion is that it is due subconsciously 
to the depression, repression and 
hysteria that has prevailed since 
1914. In Britain there was a 
contributory cause—the revolt of 
the Cubist cult was aroused by 
the vulgar ostentatious baroque 
and rococo of the nouveau riche 
Philistines of the Victorian era. 
The present blight prevails to 
some extent throughout the 
Western hemisphere and, un- 
fortunately even tragically, it 
must be admitted that a number 
of highly respected and most 
excellent artists, sculptors and 
composers have been infected 
with the virus. Thereby they 
have assisted considerably in 
hoaxing many otherwise rational 
beings into adoring a bit of twisted 
wire as a masterpiece of statuary. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth 
century designers did not despise 
the art of the ages; they adopted, 


Fe your comments would be ap- 
7 of your ‘che: reprints’ in the 
first decade of = present century, 
Membership, genuine new 
vi 


adapted, modified and trans- 
mogrified the art of China, 
Egypt, Greece and the countries 
of Europe, and from their cru- 
cibles they cast an alloy of art 
that may be termed truly vant 
which has in turn commanded 
the admiration of many peoples. 
The ethnological characteristics 
of a race, nation, or even a 
province, should be jealously 
guarded. The world would be a 
dreary desert without the multi- 
farious variety of racial cultures. 
It is distressing to contemplate 
that ancient towns and cities of 
Europe are being dotted, or 
rather blotted, with the Le 
Corbusier type of glazed cubes, 
which are exclusively functional, 
sheer and unadorned, purely 
sanitary, guaranteed to be germ 
free, with the exception of the 
human species. They may have 
interior fresco decorations of 
Picasso abstractions, being a 
jumbled mass of dislocated and 
distorted limbs, mixed with bits 
and pieces from a marine store. 
In some cases, these monstrosities 
have a foreground decorated with 
fetish totem aboriginal lumps of 
masonry, presumed to convey 
some occult meaning which is 
revealed only to the esoteric 
élite. To normal persons they 
appear to be just grotesque, ugly 
and meaningless. The Le Cor- 
busier and Picasso cult with the 


demented sculptors should be 
segregated in the manner of the 
Mormons of Salt Lake City,— 
A. C. ALLEN, Middlesbrough. 


Nudism 

Sirn,—In the summer-time, 
nudism naturally comes into 
mind. it will attract, of course, 
cranky, weak, and otherwise un- 
satisfactory people. But there 
must be fine, intelligent, forward- 
looking rationalists in the move- 
ment. We hear nothing about 
this. Will not some associate tell 
us exactly what progress is really 
being made ?—Seeker (name and 
address supplied). 


On the Air 

Sir,—As most rationalists no 
doubt must have done, I listened 
to the Third Programme broad- 
cast recently of the Oxford Union 
Debate referred to in your 


that 
‘This House believes that the 
methods of science are destructive 
of the myths of religion’ had no 
proper and intelligent arguments. 
The proposers of the motion are 
to be congratulated on the very 
telling points which they made. 
Although the motion was lost, 
the fact that two-fifths of the 
House voted for it is a very good 
sign that rationalism is coming 
into its own, as come it must as 
more and more the weight of 
historical fact shows all men the 
folly of believing blindly in man- 
made deities. 

One. good point was not made, 
however, namely, that the very 
origins of deism lie in the very 
fact that the scientists among our 
earliest ancestors produced deities 
as a scientific answer to the 
puzzle of whence come rain and 
sunshine and the growth of plant 
food. Now, of course, science 
must discard these earliest scien- 
tific facts of gods for the more 
informed and more recent facts. 
We can no longer afford to plan 
our lives on ideas of one hundred 
thousand years ago.—PETER 
LonspDA.e, London, N16. 


Jung and Astrology 

Sir,—Mr Patric Kirtlan’s letter 
defending Jung's faith in astro- 
logy shows how very necessary 
rationalism is in these days. Jung 
has been hailed as a ‘ great 
thinker’. But the worst of these 
great thinkers, as John Bright 
said, is that they nearly always 
think wrong. When off the 
special subject they have closely 
studied, as often or not they talk 
rubbish. Faraday was certainly 
one of the finest brains of the 
nineteenth century. We can 
accept his ideas on electromag- 
netism—in fact, modern life 
could scarcely get on without 
them—but why should we respect 
or even bother about his views on 
religion ? He was a devout 
follower of Sandeman—some ob- 
scure sectarian crank. 

And so with Jung. In the 
field of psychology he has struck 
out new paths; but the fact that 
he is a firm believer in the ex- 


ploded nonsense of astrology, so 


far from confirming, tends rather 
to shake one’s faith in him as a 
scientist. [ have read his recent 
booklet on ‘ Job’, but I have not 
got it by me at the moment and 
cannot give the exact page- 
reference. He gives somewhere 
Christ’s horoscope, I remember, 
an absurdity which is rendered 
yet more absurd by the fact that 
nobody knows the exact date of 
Christ’s birth. Furthermore, 
Jung, who is a Catholic of sorts, 
believes in the corporal Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, for 
which there is no evidence in 
Scripture and the earliest mention 
of which occurs in the fifth 
century.—HARoLpD Binns, Bourne- 
mouth, 


‘Literary Guide’ 

Sir,—I must compliment you 
on your decision to change the 
format of the Literary Guide, 
resulting in the present pleasing 
numbers. At the same time the 
inclusion of purely literary mat- 
ters justifies its name. The 
articles are of high class quality, 
some even beyond my ken. Thus 
they have stimulated my interest, 
widened my range, improved my 
vocabulary, and generally raised 
the tone. Rationalism simpliciter 
can be dry at times, but garnished 
in the way it is done it is delectable 
at all times. The increase in 
subscription is not sufficiently 
compensatory for the enormous 
gain obtained in the richness of 
the fare served up. 

In three decades of membership 
this is certainly the best departure. 
More strength to the directorate 
for their vision and courage.— 
A. ‘we G. Brito, Colombo, Ceylon. 


AN INVITATION 

Mempers of the RPA are cordially 
invited to take part in the activities 
of the Orpington Group of the 
Ethical Union. On Sunday, August 
7, there will be a ramble in the 
Orpington area and Mr Miners, the 
leader, will wait at Orpington Station 
(Platform 6 exit) to meet trains 
leaving Victoria and Charing Cross 
at 9.44 am and 9.58 respectively. 
He will wear a red armband to facil- 
itate identification. A packed lunch 
should be brough:. Further inform- 
atior about the Group may be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec. Mr M. 
Gloster, 75 Gillmans Road, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 
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June issue by Mr Philip Dalton. 


Notes and News 


E are pleased to announce that Lord Raglan has 

agreed to become an Honorary Associate of the 
RPA. Most rationalists will be familiar with some of 
his books on anthropology. There is no other living 
writer in this field who combines so much learning with 
such wit and lucidity. For a clear and provocative 
introduction to some of the latest theories about primitive 
beliefs and practices Jocasta’s Crime, The Hero, and 
The Origin of Religion, all published in the Thinker’s 
Library, cannot be bettered. Lord Raglan resides in 
Monmouthshire and is Lord Lieuteuant for the county. 

When it was decided to issue the Rationalist Review 
as a supplement to Literary Guide we pointed out that 
the Sustentation Fund would be used in future to help 
to meet the additional cost. The Board felt that as the 
Rationalist Review catered solely for members it was 
right that donations should be used for this object. We 
are happy to say that the donations to the Sustentation 
Fund for 1954 amounted to £311 1s 6d, and this almost 
met the total cost of the Rationalist Review for the year. 
By broadening the scope of Literary Guide in the en- 
deavour to reach an intelligent public, not all of whom 
are consciously rationalist, we should have deprived our 
members of the more forthright and specifically rationalist 
material to which they have been accustomed, but for 
the addition of an eight-page supplement. It is only 


being even larger. We take this opportunity of thanking 
all those who have contributed so generously to the 
Sustentation Fund, and we hope to have their continued 
support so that we can produce a journal that will 
satisfy the varying needs and tastes of its readers. 


The controversy in our correspondence columns with 
regard to the organization of the RPA and the need for 
new members is altogether welcome. Far more letters 
have been received than we have space to publish and 
all of them contain valuable and constructive suggestions. 
The proposal to merge all freethought societies into a 
single association has enormous practical difficulties, 
but the need for a united front is obvious. The RPA is 
now working in close co-operation with the Ethical 
Union, especially in the matter of forming discussion 
groups. We trust that the fruits of our collaboration 
will show themselves in the coming year, but the success 
of a local group obviously depends on the energy of the 
secretary. There is a limit to what can be done from 
headquarters in this respect. 

Many members have written about the difficulties 
they experience in meeting fellow rationalists. This is 
clearly a problem which members themselves could help 
to solve if they were willing. We cannot supply addresses 
of members without their permission, but we will gladly 
do so where consent is given. If every member of the 
RPA who is willing to contact other rationalists living 
in his own district will write either to the Editor or the 
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